IN   THE   CHIKALA   RANGE

THE old 'boma' in the Chikala Range, where I lived over
six months, had been uninhabited for almost ten years
when I entered it. Although it would be classed, in
Europe, as a young house, it is an old one for tropical
Africa, where houses age in a decade as much as they do in
Europe in a century. No one would look for a house in the
remote and savage locality where it stands, twenty miles
from the nearest white settlement, while the nearest Yao
village is scattered at the foot of the mountain, there being
no native inhabitants at all on this eastern part of the range.
The boma, as its name implies, has been, during the
brief period of its commission, a tax-collector's residence; it
is built of brick, with a corrugated-iron roof, a large
verandah, and bow windows, and its interior still shows
many signs of the taste and the love of comfort which
directed the builder in his work. It cannot be expected,
however, that the structure should, unattended, unlooked-
after, resist the destructive effect of time and the seasons.
There is scarcely a bow window with all the panes entire;
not a curtain left; not a brass bolt unbroken. Stains and
rusty nails on the walls bear testimony to the artistic pro-
clivities of the last inhabitant; the wainscoting is, in many
places, detached from the walls; the white calico awnings
stretched underneath the ceilings of the rooms are torn in
parts, and in parts stained and eaten by the droppings of
the bats. Only the beautiful fireplace of carved cedar has
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